*    MEN    *

curls. There might be noted the scientific dribbling of
a four by "King" Allen, the tremendous backing of
nines and fives by Ball Hughes and Auriol, the enor-
mous stakes played for by Lords Lichfield and Chester-
field, George Payne, Sir St. Vincent Cotton, d'Orsay,
and George Anson, and above all the gentlemanly bear-
ing and calm and unmoved demeanour, under losses or
gains, of all men of that generation.'

D'Orsay's play was famous even in that circle. He
spent the last eight years of his life in England, in volun-
tary incarceration in the grounds of Gore House, only
venturing out after dark and on Sundays, when he was
free from the risk of arrest. Yet he played on.

It was not necessary to gamble to be a member. Lord
Lamington writes:

The custom, if members like myself partook fre-
quently of the supper and never played, was at the close
of the season to throw a ten-pound note on the play-
table and leave it there. But that was really conscience-
money; no one enquired, asked for it, or perhaps even
noticed it.*

From Captain Gronow we get pen portraits of some of
the more famous players. They were clubmen and
gamblers pure and simple; we do not hear of their dis-
tinguishing themselves in other walks of life.

'King* Allen. The late Viscount Allen, commonly
called King Allen, was a well-known character in Lon-
don for many years. He was a tall, stout and pompous
looking personage, remarkably well got up with an in-
variably new-looking hat and well-polished boots. His
only exercise and usual walk was from White's to Crock-
ford's, and from Crockford's to White's. . . . Lord Allen
greatly resembled in later life an ancient grey parrot,
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